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CASTLE HOWARD. 
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[South Front of Castle Howard, Yorkshire. ] 


Tue superb mansion of Castle Howard stands in a noble 
park about six miles west of Malton in Yorkshire. The 
exterior of the edifice, as a whole, is grand and imposing, 
though not free from the charge of want of unity in its 
parts, The design for the buildings was made by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the eminent architect of Blenheim ; 
but one of the wings was built much mere recently by 
Sir James Robinson, and to him is owing the alleged 
incongruity. The front is very long, and the whole pile, 
with its cupolas, its roofs, and its massy clustered chim- 
heys, is stupendous. The approach is through an antient 
gateway flanked with appropriate towers. The site of the 
Present mansion was formerly occupied by the old castle 
of Hinderskelf, which was destroyed by an accidental fire. 
Castle Howard, its successor, was erected by the third earl 
of Carlisle, as he has himself informed us in some verses, 
amiable in sentiment, but not remarkable for spirit or 
elegance. The north front consists of an elaborate centre 
of the Corinthian order, with a cupola rising over the top, 
Vou. VIII. 





an! on either side extensive wings, the east according to 
the original design, the west from Sir James Robinson’s. 
The south or garden front is also very magnificent. Its 
centre, consisting of a pediment and entablature supported 
by fluted Corinthian pilasters, is approached by a grand 
flight of steps, and the view from these of the whole front 
is strikingly noble. At the extremity of the east wing is 
the kitchen with square towers at the angles. Before the 
south front a beautiful turf terrace, decorated with statues, 
extends away from the house for the space of half a mile 
where it terminates in an Ionic temple with four porticoes 
and a beautiful interior. The cornices of the door-cases 
are supported by Ionic columns of black and yellow mar- 
ble; and in the corners of the room are pilasters of the 
same beautiful material. In niches over the door are 
various antient busts. The floor is disposed in compart- 
ments of antique marble of various colours, and the whole 
crowned with a richly gilded dome. 

The interior of the castle fulfils al] that the imagination, 
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warmed by the outward grandeur, can expect or desire. 
The lofty and richly decorated rooms are everywhere 
teeming with objects of curiosity and verti, and with the 
works and masterpieces of human skill, pictures, statues, 
and busts. To give our readers an adequate idea of the 
amazing riches scattered about in the greatest profusion, 
and attracting the eye in every apartment of the build- 
ing, is impossible. The pictures, for instance, are too nu- 
merous to allow us even to mention their names, although 
they are almost inestimable in value, as they are almost 
countless in number. Among them are works by almost 
every great master; we may mention Titian, Rubens, 
Guido, the brothers Caracci, Rembrandt, Domenichino, 
Salvator Rosa, Holbein, Jansens, Wouvermans, Velas- 
quez, Vandyck, Sir Peter Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 
There are three paintings in particular, which formed a 
portion of the celebrated Orleans Gallery, and which 
found their way to England during the troubles of the 
French revolution. One is the ‘ Finding of Moses,’ a fine 
specimen of the characteristic genius of the Spanish 
painter Don Diego Velasquez ; another is the ‘ Entombing 
of Christ,’ by Ludovico Caracci, a painting of extra- 
ordinary pathos, grandeur, and sublimity. But the 
most valuable of the three, and not only of the three, 
but of the whole collection, is the ‘Three Maries,’ by 
Annibal Caracci. “In this astonishing effort of art,” 
says Mr. Henderwell, “ all the excellencies of painting 
are united. In drawing, in colouring, and in compo- 
sition, indeed, it cannot be surpassed. The moderate 
size of the canvas enables the eye to take in at once the 
whole subject, and the figures are so skilfully grouped, 
so prominent and so distinct, with a separate yet suitable 
adaptation of interest to their several characters, as forei- 
bly to arrest the attention. The lifeless body of Christ 


exhibits a most solemn and affecting image of death, 
appealing in the most awful manner to all the feelings 


which Christians associate with that event. The mother 
of Jesus, overwhelmed with sorrow and in a fainting 
attitude, contrasts in a masterly manner with the dead 
body of her son extended at her feet. The strong 
emotions of grief and terror expressed by the elder 
Mary, at the apparent extinction of her daughter’s 
life, exhibit distress of a more varied kind than that 
of Mary Magdalen, which is an agonizing and concen- 
trated woe heightened to the most extreme degree of 
poignancy ; and it is truly astonishing that such fixed 
despair, such sense of excruciating misery, could have 
been depicted on the human countenance without tending 
towards grimace or distortion.” It is said that the 
court of Spain offered to cover it with louis-d’ors as its 
purchase-money, which have been estimated to amount 
to about 8000/.; but it is added, that still more has 
been offered for it in our own country. 

The hall of the mansion, measuring thirty-five feet 
square and sixty in height, is surmounted by a dome with 
Corinthian columns, the top of which is one hundred feet 
from the floor: it is very handsome and noble. On the 
walls are representations, by Pellegrini, of the history of 
Phaéton, with the four seasons, the twelve signs, &c. In 
recesses are statues of Augustus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
other works of ancient sculpture. There are also many 
antique busts on pedestals. In the saloon, a noble room, 
are many more statues and busts, with a number of pic- 
tures. The ceiling is embellished with a representation 
of Aurora, The chimney-piece of the dining-room is 
unusually superb. The cornice of white and Sienna 
marbles, with groups of polished white in the centre, is 
supported by fluted columns of Sienna marble. Upon 
it are three fine bronzes. This room also contains two 
beautiful slabs of Sicilian jasper, and a valuable urn or 
vase of green porphyry, with many busts and pictures. 
In the breakfast-room are two elegant tables of verd 
antique, with various bronzes and pictures ; and in a 
dressing-room are two curious cabinets of precious stones. 
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The antique gallery, measuring 160 feet by 20, among 
many other curiosities, contains various rare and beauti- 
ful slabs, and a small autique statue, found in Severus’s 
wall, gilt and inlaid. The walls of the drawing-room are 
richly decorated with tapestry, from designs by Rubens, 
In the same apartment are two pedestals of green 
porphyry, on one of which is a sylvan deity. The mu- 
seum contains a great assemblage of interesting objects : 
among these are thirteen urns, wherein were formerly 
deposited the ashes of ancient heroes, an ancient mask, 
many busts, vases, &c. In the south-west corner is an 
object to gladden the heart of every antiquarian, of every 
scholar, and of every man of taste ;—we allude to a 
small cylindrical altar about four feet and a half high, 
which is supposed to have stood in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, according to the site ascribed to it b 
Chandler. A tablet on its top bears the following 
inscription, commemorating a circumstance of additional 
interest connected with it, relating to the agency by 
which it was transported hither. 


Pass not this ancient altar with disdain, 
*Twas once in Delphi's sacred temple reared ; 
From this the Pythian poured her mystic strain, 
While Greece its fate in anxious silence heard. 


What chief, what hero of the Achaian race 
Might not to this have bowed with holy awe ?— 
Have clung in pious reverence round its base, 
And from the voice inspired received the law ? 


A British chief, as famed in arms as those, 
Has borne this relic o’er th’ Italian waves, 
In war still friend to science, this bestows, 
Aud Ne/son gives it to the land he saves.” 


In the centre of four avenues of stately trees in the 
park stands an obelisk, one hundred feet in height, bear- 
ing on one side inscriptions in Latin and English comme- 
morative of the valour and successes of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; on the other, the verses we have before 
alluded to, recording that the plantations around, and the 
magnificent edifice they enclose, owe their existence to 
the third earl. The date on the pillar is 1712. The 
park and grounds are very extensive, and arranged on a 
scale of grandeur commensurate with the importance of 
the mansion and the family to which they belong, and 
the eye is everywhere delighted with the intermixture of 
lake, lawn, and forest. A splendid mausoleum stands 
about half a mile from the house. It is a circular 
building fifty feet in diameter, with a lofty dome, sur- 
mounted by a colonnade of twenty-five pillars of the 
Roman Doric order, the whole standing upon an elevated 
basement, which is reached by two flights of steps. The 
inside is very handsome: the cornice from which the 
dome rises is supported by eight columns, each standing on 
its pedestal ; the dome is entirely of masonry, wrought in 
elegant compartments, and the pavement, corresponding 
in style, is inlaid with bronze ornaments, intermixed with 
various marbles. The ornaments generally are very light 
and beautiful. The basement contains sixty-four cata- 
combs built under groined arches. Here repose the 
remains of the third earl. At the entrance of the wood, 
which shelters the house from the east, stands a square 
pedestal decorated with antique medallions, and support- 
ing an urn with various figures representing the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. 


Persian Superstition —The Persians are of opinion that 
a lion will never hurt a person of their religion, which is 
somewhat different from that of the Turks. They firmly 
believe that their lions would devour a Turk ; but that for 
themselves they are perfectly safe, if they take care to let 
the lion know, by some exclamation, what religion they are 
of. This opinion shows, as I have already told you, that 
men are not often attacked by lions in Persia.—Unele 





Oliver’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. 
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RAILWAYS FOR IRELAND. 


Few things can be more cheering to the eye and heart 
of the philanthropist than to witness the steady pro- 
gress of social improvement among the people, involving, 
as it does, every other good. Religion, we may hope, 
will advance as the blessings the Deity has spread abroad 
upon the world become more accessible to, and therefore 
better appreciated by, his creatures generally ; literature 
and the arts, having ceased to receive or to expect indivi- 
dual patronage, must now flourish in proportion to the 
leisure and pecuniary means possessed by the many ; 
peace and good-will among men must daily become more 
nearly universal as the bond of society ensures more and 
more the comfort and happiness of all. And precisely 
because the spirit of improvement now abroad is thus 
catholic in its scope, do we rejoice te see it aided and 
encouraged, and to believe that its very universality must 
make it permanent. 

Through England and Scotland the results of this 
beneficial influence are everywhere visible. Alas for 
poor Ireland! -she remains unchanged, beautiful but 
wretched as ever, productive of everything but the social 
welfare of her inhabitants! Important improvements have 
doubtless been made, imports as well as exports have 
increased, the post-office flourishes, new banks are esta- 
blished ; yet (startling anomaly!) these circumstances, 
in the main, relate only to the few whose enjoyments 
they have enhanced, not to the many for whom even the 
commonest domestic comforts remain to be created. We 
are not here about te inquire into the causes of the un- 
happy condition of the Irish people, but to take notice of 
one magnificent scheme for its amelioration, and which we 
are satisfied must, to a great extent at least, accomplish 
its object: we allude to a system of railways for that 
country. 

The advantages of railway transport are now pretty ge- 


nerally acknowledged : its speed, cheapness, and regularity 
promise to render it one of the most important agents in 
promoting the welfare of society. By an eminent French 
minister the invention is considered as second only to the 
art of printing; and it is far from impossible that the 
magnificent results thus shadowed forth should be 


realised. We are now speaking of railways in their 
application generally to populous countries; but what 
are we to say of them in relation to Ireland? Why, that 
their effects would be more like the art of the enchanter 
in a fairy tale than of the labours of men working with 
the unromantic implements of iron and stone and clay, 
with the pickaxe or the trowel for a wand, and possessing 
no deeper lore than practical science has taught them. 
In the admirable Report before us,* and which is our 
text-book on this occasion, these results are shown in 
a clear, striking, and most gratifying manner. The 
giant evil of Ireland is the superabundant amount of 
population, with reference to the means for employing 
it. The system of sub-letting, and consequent divi- 
sions of land into the smallest possible portions that will 
enable its occupier and his family barely to exist,—and 
which, being at the same time the only mode of life offered 
to the continually increasing millions, is eagerly sought 
and tenaciously retained,—must be abolished before the 
“green isle” can become permanently prosperous. How 
is this to be done? Justice and humanity point to but 
one method : we must create for the people new and more 
profitable occupations. ‘The establishing a system of 
railways will do this, to a certain extent, at once; in 
time, perhaps, completely. It will withdraw so many 
from the pursuits of agriculture, that the services of those 
left will be more in request, therefore better paid, and 
(invariable consequence) the work better done. Supposing 
the projected undertakings completed, there will be, as 


* Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
recommend a general system of Railways for Ireland, 
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all our experience proves, such an immense increase in 
the general business of the country, that we may fairly 
conclude that many of those thus thrown out of employ- 
ment will find it again in the general increased demand 
for labour, and that the remainder will receive full and 
profitable employment in the endless series of new works 
a thriving commercial country will now more than ever 
demand. If we look at the matter simply in a com- 
mercial view, the prospects are flattering. Among the 
certain and immediate consequences we may enumerate 
the great influx of visitors, the opening of favourable 
markets to districts at present entirely isolated, the in- 
creased facilities for the exportation of corn, fat cattle, 
and of the produce of the mines, coal, lead, copper, 
and slate; the incalculable benefits the tradesman, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer must reap from 
the rapidity of communication, both written and per- 
sonal ; the flowing of capital into the country as safe 
and profitable opportunities offer themselves for in- 
vestment ; the consequent improvement in the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, and the establishment of new manu- 
factories more and more commensurate in number and 
importance with the wants and resources of the country. 
Our own interests, also, are most directly concerned in 
these projects, as one illustration will prove. It has been 
calculated that if the people were to consume as great an 
amount of the articles of excise, in proportion to their 
number, as the people of England, the general revenue 
would be benefited to the amount of six millions 
yearly ! 

The arrangements contemplated by the commissioners 
may be shortly summed up as follows :—I1st. The forma- 
tion of a general system of Irishrailways. 2nd. The con- 
necting of London and Dublin by railway and steam na- 
vigation, so as to reduce the time of transit to the lowest 
possible amount. 3rd. The bringing of some portion, at 
least, of the great stream of traffic between England and 
America through Ireland on its way. We proceed to 
describe these arrangements somewhat in detail. The 
commissioners divide their system of railways for Ireland 
into two parts—the south-west, and the north. The 
south-west, including about 278 miles of railroad, passes 
through all the most important towns in that direction,— 
Kilkenny, Clonmel, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick ; 
which places alone comprise a quarter of a million of 
people, thus brought into the most rapid communica- 
tion with the scarcely inferior population of Dublin. The 
country is of the most favourable description, consisting 
through nearly the whole line of a limestone formation. 
The cost of construction is estimated at about two mil- 
lions and three-quarters, and the lowest dividend at 34 
per cent. The railways in the north connect Dublin 
with Belfast in one direction, and with Enniskillen in 
another (this last is proposed to be continued to London- 
derry at some future period), the lines being in common 
from Dublin to Navan. The whole extent is about 190 
miles, and the estimated cost two millions and a quarter. 
The dividend on the best portion, that from Dublin to 
Belfast, is estimated at nearly 44 per cent. ; perhaps, on 
the whole, the smallest dividend may be taken alike for 
both the northern and south-western parts, at 3} per cent. 
For a portion of the Dublin and Belfast line, viz. from 
Armagh to Belfast, an Act has been already obtained by 
a private company. Other lines are contemplated, and 
Acts for two in addition to the one just mentioned have 
been granted: these are from Dublin to Kilkenny, and 
from Dublin to Drogheda. The first was intended to 
become the main trunk for the southern portion of the 
country ; but we think, with the commissioners, it is by 
no means so good a line for that purpose as their own. 
Still they do not advise the tutal abandonment of it, but 
merely that the expense of a double approach to the 
capital should be avoided, by its emerging from theirs at 
some few miles distance from Dublin. The at railway , 
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north from Dublin to Drogheda, will in all probability be 
continued at no distant period to Dundalk and Newry. 
The commissioners offer no material opinion upon this 
line, as not being connected with the internal system. 
The most important of the other railways contemplated, 
but for which no acts have been obtained, is one intended 
to cross the country through Mullingar to Galway, with 
an additional line from Mullingar to Sligo; including 
no less than 213 miles, but which, running as it does 
entirely through the limestone country, might be accom- 
plished, if but one line of rails were made, at 8000/. per 
mile, or at a total cost of one million and three-quarters. 
This scheme does not obtain the support of the commis- 
sioners, principally because they conceive its success could 
only rest upon the pecuniary destruction of the Royal 
Canal and the Grand Canal, which were made at an 
outlay of above three millions and a quarter. Another 
line is proposed, from the southern trunk to some point 
on the south-west corner of the island, which it is then 
presumed would be the most favourable point for passen- 
gers from England as well as Ireland to embark for 
America. A line branching from the private company’s 
Dublin and Kilkenny railway to Wexford on the south 
coast is also projected. From Armagh, on the Dublin 
and Belfast line, to Port Rush, near which is the Giant’s 
Causeway, the traffic has been considered of sufficient 
importance to warrant a railway. Lastly, we may men- 
tion that the Dublin and Kingston railway, the only one 
yet in operation in Ireland, is intended to be continued 
along the coast to Bray, and perhaps ultimately to Wick- 
low and Wexford. We have thus, therefore, nearly 470 
miles of railway recommended by the commissioners for 
immediate adoption, the estimated expense of which will 
be five millions, and calculated to return a dividend of 
not less than 34 per cent. We have also above 100 miles 
of additional railway, which will in all probability be 
executed, the sanction of parliament having been obtained, 
at a cost of 1,150,000/. Taking no account of the merely 
projected lines, which it certainly would be premature to 
do, we may expect to see in Ireland, befure many years, 
nearly 600 miles of railway. 

The other objects of the commissioners may he shortly 
dismissed. The result of their inquiries on the subject 
of communication between London and Dublin shows 
that the whole distance might be accomplished by a rail- 
way to Holyhead or to Porth Dynilaen in North Wales, 
and thence by steam navigation, in eighteen hours! All 
passengers, goods, and letters for the interior would then 
reach Dublin in sufficient time for the evening mails 
starting for the interior of Ireland, and thus save an en- 
tire day, We have mentioned that one of the railways 
contemplated is to branch from the south-west trunk ‘to 
some port on the south-west coast, with the view of mak- 
ing such port the most convenient place of embarkation 
for passengers from England to America. But the com- 
missioners recommend Cork for this purpose, although 
less favourably situated, on account of its own importance, 
and the very material advantage of its being connected 
with Dublin in their general system of railways. Ac- 
cordingly, between those places, they recommend that 
arrangements should be made to produce the highest 
possible speed. They then observe, “ Let us suppose 
the line of railway we recommend from Dublin to Cork 
to be executed, and the most rapid possible communica- 
tion opened between London and Dublin; persons or 
packages might then reach Cork from London in about 
29 hours (allowing 20 miles per hour for railway travel- 
ling), while a steam-vessel would be probably three days 
in completing the same distance ; and if another day be 
added in the latter case, for insuring a fixed time for 
final departure from Cork, the very saving in time, amount: 
ing to two or three days, would at once secure the con- 
veyance of the mails to be established by that route, and 
would occasion it to be greatly resorted to by passengers, 
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as well on account of the additional available time which 
they would gain, as of the increased comfort and conve- 
nience which most persons would consider to attend that 
mode of conveyance. The only drawback (which would, 
no doubt, influence a portion) would be a small increase 
in the expense.” 

And how, or by whom, are these great works to be 
undertaken ? The commissioners recommend an advance 
by government of a great proportion of the amount re- 
quired, “ by way of loan, at the lowest rate of interest, 
and ou the easiest terms of repayment, to be secured by 
a mortgage on the works.” The principal individuals, 
towns, and counties interested, would, in all probability, 
furnish the remainder. They also advise that govern- 
ment should commence the undertaking, on the applica- 
tion of the counties interested. The observations in the 
Report on the necessity of state interference to protect the 
public from these giant monopolies are just and well 
timed as regards Ireland. In England this point has 
been grossly neglected. Whilst the necessary rights have 
been given by the people, through their representatives, 
for the establishment of railways, none of equivalent 
value, and equal necessity, have been secured in 
return. Justly the commissioners observe, “So great 
are the powers, so vast the capabilities of a railroad, 
that it must, whenever established, at once supersede 
the common road; and not only will all the public 
conveyances, now in use, disappear, but even the means 
of posting will, in all probability, rapidly decline, and 
eventually, perhaps, cease to be found along its lines! 

. It therefore deeply concerns the public, whose 
welfare is inseparably connected with all that tends to 
improve the internal resources, or to maintain the com- 
mercial and manufacturing superiority of these countries, 
that such works should be promoted ; and, consequently, 
every encouragement, consistent with the regard due to 
other interests, should be given to capitalists who may 
be willing to undertake them. Their propositions should 
be submitted to a competent and duly constituted 
tribunal; and if approved, should be adopted as 
national enterprises. As such, they should be pretected 
from all unnecessary expense—from extravagant demands 
for compensation—from vexatious opposition, and from 
the ruinous competition of other companies. To that ex- 
tent they have a strong claim on the protection of the 
state. But on the other hand, the public interest would 
require that they should be bound by such conditions, 
and held subject to such well-considered regulations and 
effective control, as shall secure to the country at large 
the full benefit and accommodation of this admirable 
system.” 

In conclusion we solicit attention to the following facts 
drawn from the Report. The population of Ireland now 
exceeds eight millions and.a half. Of this, a great pro- 
portion of course must consist of able-bodied labourers. 
And what may it be supposed are the average weekly 
earnings of these men? In the best districts 1s. per day, 
in others &d., in the worst 6d. The food also descends 
from meal and potatoes and milk, to potatoes and milk, 
and at last to potatoes only! Let us not forget, when we 
hear of the turbulence of Ireland, the widely spread, all- 
absorbing misery of which it is the natural result! Or 
whilst, as members of society, we wish to see its laws up- 
held and vindicated in the punishment of the criminal, 
let us not relax one moment in our endeavours to remove 
the manifold incitements to crime. Progress, order, and 
happiness are inseparably bound up with the physical 
well-being of society. 





Home.—He who does not make his family comfortable 
will himself never be happy at home; and he who is pot 
happy at home will never be happy anywhere, 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 


ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS. 


(Continued from No. 447.) 




















|The French Knight and the Author of the Metrical History of Richard II,—From a MS, in the British Museum.] 


Havine given a slight notice of the early state of the art 
of illuminating MSS. in Italy, we shall now briefly allude 
to a few celebrated miniature-painters who succeeded 
those already enumerated ; and then return to the western 
part of Europe, from which we have been some time 
absent. 

One of the earliest names of the fourteenth century 
is D. Silvestro, who ornamented missals with draw- 
ings, which still exist and have been described as very 
beautiful: little, however, is known of his history. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century Don 
Bartolommeo della Gatta, who was educated in the 
monastery of the Angeli at Florence, flourished as a 
miniature painter, in which art he greatly excelled, but 
he also painted larger pictures, one of which, a St. 
Jerome, is still preserved at Arezzo. Two other artists 
gained much from his instructions, these were Giro- 
lamo, and Vante, the last of whom ornamented several 
MSS. for Matthias, king of Hungary. In the library 
of St. Mark at Venice, a MS. adorned by Vante stili 
exists, and is described by Lanzi as a beautiful pro- 
duction. {t is a work of Marziano Capella, the illumi- 
nations to which are of great excellence. “ The assembly 
of the gods, the emblems of the arts and sciences, the 
grotesque ornaments here and there set off with little 
portraits, discover,” says Lanzi, “ in Vante a genius that 
admirably seconded the ideas of the author. The design 
resembles the best works of Botticelli; the colouring 
is gay, lively, and brilliant; the excellence of the work 
ought to confer on the artist greater celebrity than he 
enjoys.” 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century the principal 
miniature painters were Francesco Squarcione of Padua 
(born 1394, died 1474), whose drawings are similar to 
the productions of his scholar A. de Mantegna; and 
Giovanni Bellini (born 1426, died 1516) ; both of whom 
were much employed in the decoration of books for the 
Papal library. 

It must not be supposed that these were the principal 
or most celebrated illuminists, merely because we have 
their names ; there were others of equal and indeed su- 
perior talents, of whom, their beautiful productions alone 
remain to attest their existence. Other artists of inferior 





note are mentioned by writers on Italian art, and many 
more remain “ unnoticed and unknown.” We have seen 
some illuminations to Choral books, executed during the 
pontificate of Paul IV. and his successors Pius IV. and 
V. by an artist (whose name we do not remember to 
have scen mentioned by writers on art), about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. His name was not only affixed 
to his productions, but he has added the year in which 
each performance was completed, and the name of the 
reigning pontiff. This miniaturist thus styles himself in 
these drawings,—Apollonius de Bonfratellis de Capra- 
nica, Capelle et docristie Apostolice Miniator. He 
appears to have copied M. Angelo, but his figures are 
somewhat defective in drawing, although the expression 
and effect is generally good. 

But the most celebrated name in the annals of minia- 
ture painting is that of Julio Clovio, a monk who, having 
exhibited considerable talent in drawing small subjects, 
was instructed in the art by Girolami da Libri of Verona, 
an illuminator of MSS. (to his excellence in which art 
is owing his surname), and in a short time attained the 
very first rank in his profession. His figures, of the 
most exquisite design and execution, are generally ex- 
tremely diminutive, though he preserves the expression 
of the features, &c., with the greatest accuracy. Michael 
Angelo was his favourite model, but with the correctness 
and grandeur of this master he combined much of the 
grace and elegance of Raffaelle, and although his drawings 
are not richly coloured, there is a fine effect of chiaro 
’scuro in his smallest as well as in his larger productions. 
He seldom employed gold, and when he did, it was only 
a slight wash. He died in 1578, at the advanced age of 
eighty. 

Enc.tsu miniature productions of the fifteenth century, 
to which we now return, are seldom to be met with, as at 
this time the art was pursued with such success in France, 
with which this country was in almost constant commu- 
nication, that the inferior productions of England obtained 
no patronage from the few persons who desired to enrich 
their libraries with such elegant ornaments. There is 
however in the Harleian Collection (No. 2278) a speci- 
men of the art of illumination of this time, of more than 
usual excellence, 
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This is a manuscript composed and written by order 
of William Curteys, abbot of St. Edmundsbury, on the 
occasion of Henry the Sixth’s visit to that monastery in 
1433. It contains the legends of St. Edmund and St. 
Fremund, translated by John Lydgate from the Latin 
into English verse, in stanzas of seven lines each, and is 
the identical copy presented to the king by the abbot. 


** In this mater there is no more to seyn, 
Sauf to the kyng for to do plesaunce ; 
Th’ Abbot William, his humble chapelyne, 
Gafe me in charge to do myn attendaunce, 
The noble story to translate in substaunce, 
Out of the Latyn, after my kunnyng, 
He in ful purpos to geve it to the king.” 


The above wood-cut, from one of the drawings in the 
book, represents the presentation of the volume to the 
king. 

The manuscript is a quarto of 119 leaves of vellum, 
with 120 miniatures, executed in a delicate manner, with 
most lively colours, and profusely adorned with gold. They 
furnish an extensive variety of costumes of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, to which Strutt and other writers 
on costume and manners have been much indebted. 

As one of the most beautiful and interesting examples 
of the state of art in France in the fifteenth century we 
may cite the celebrated book of prayers and devotional 
offices known as the ‘ Bedford Missal,’ from having been 
executed for John, duke of Bedford, regent of France, in 
the reign of Henry VI. This rich manuscript measures 
eleven inches in height by seven and a half in width, and 
éontains fifty-nine highly finished and richly decorated 
drawings nearly the size of the page, besides a thousand 
or more miniatures of about an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, with borders of foliage, &c. The subject of each 
miniature is detailed at the bottom of every page, by 
golden or richly coloured letters. It was described at 
some length by Gough in the last century; and in the 
British Museum there is a copy of his work, in which 
three most beautiful fac-simile drawings on vellum, from 
the original illuminations, are introduced. The wood-cut 
in page 108, besides conveying some idea of the style 
of drawing in this Missal, will be interesting as giving a 
portrait of its original possessor, of whom no other is 
known. It represents the duke of Bedford, in a rich 
robe of crimson embroidered with gold, kneeling to St. 
George, who is clad in complete armour, over which he 
wears the mantle of the order of the Garter. Behind the 
saint stands his armour-bearer, holding a pennon and a 
shield, on both of which the cross of St. George is de- 
picted. A chair stands behind the duke, and before him 
is a desk covered with a rich cloth, on which is inscribed 
the motto, “ A yous entier ” (probably a piece of gallantry 
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intended to apply to his duchess, who, in another illum- 
nation, is represented kneeling to St. Anne, with the 
cover of her desk embroidered with the loving words, 
“ J’en suis contente”). Behind the figure a rich screen 
is placed, on parts of which are the same motto, and the 
uprooted trunks of trees. , 

This drawing is surrounded by a border (not shown in 
the cut, on account of its size), composed of the trunks 
of trees, in gold, among which are five small circular 
drawings, representing the martyrdom of as many saints; 
and at the bottom are the arms and supporters of the 
duke. 

The manuscript was presented by the Duke of Bed- 
ford to Henry VI. at the period of his coronation in 
France, as attested by John Somerset, the king’s phy- 
sician, whose autograph appears in the volume. It after- 
wards became the property of Edward Harley, earl of 
Oxford, who bought it of Lady Worsley, great grand- 
daughter to W. Seymour, second duke of Somerset. 
From Lord Oxford it descended to his daughter the 
duchess of Portland, at whose sale in 1786 it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Edwards for 213/. 3s. At the sale of 
that gentleman’s library in 1815 it became the property 
of the duke of Marlborough at the sum of 687/. 15s., 
from whom it passed into the hands of Mr. Milner. On 
the 2lst of June, 1833, it was for the third time sub- 
mitted to public auction, and was then bought for the 
sum of 1100/. by Sir John Tobin, the present possessor ; 
not, however, without a considerable struggle, Sir J. 
Soane competing with ardour up to the last bidding for 
the possession of the prize. Mr. Esdaile contended for 
it at the sum of 900/., and several other gentlemen freely 
offered nearly the same amount. 

We have only space to allude to one other MS. (which 
indeed, in chronological accuracy, should have been men- 
tioned before), of the very commencement of the fifteenth 
century, a remarkably interesting performance in every 
respect. We allude to a “ Metrical History of the 
Transactions of Richard II.” from the period of his last 
expedition into Ireland to his death in 1399, preserved 
in the British Museum. The author was a French 
gentleman of distinction, who, in the company of a knight 
of the same country, paid a visit to England, and joining 
the suite of the English monarch, accompanied him to Ire- 
land ; the whole circumstances of which journey he has 
detailed in the volume in question. In the “ Archeo- 
logia ” (vol. xx.) is a translation of the history, and a 
very learned and instructive commentary, by the Rev. 
John Webb. The title is thus translated : “ The History 
of Richard, King of England ; treatirg particularly of the 
Rebellion of his subjects and the taking of his person. Com- 
posed bya French gentleman of distinction (de marque), 
who was in the suite of the said king, with permission 
of the king of France; 1399.” 

The MS. is illustrated by several interesting miniatures, 
of a style somewhat resembling the English “ Life of St. 
Edmund ”’ before noticed, but executed with more care and 
ona larger scale. From the first illumination, representing 
the author accepting the proposition of the knight to accom- 
pany him to England, the cut in p. 117 has been accu- 
rately copied. It is remarkable that throughout the 
work the author never mentions either his own name or 
that of his fellow-traveller, who, however, has been sup- 
posed by Strutt to be the Janico d’Artois mentioned by 
Holinshed and other historians as being in the suite of 
Richard. From the accurate and impartial manner in 
which this manuscript is written, it has been consulted 
by the best historians; and the illuminations have 
been found of essential service not only in illustrating 
the remarkable costume of the time of Richard I1., but 
as furnishing portraits of several of the most dis 
tinguished characters of that interecting period of English 
history. 
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DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Cuncluded from No. 447.] 


Tue forest of Atholl, the scene of the operations so gra- 
phically described by Mr. Scrope, is one of the most 
famous of the deer forests, and consists of a tract of wild 
but romantic country, extending nearly forty miles in 
length, and in some parts eighteen in breadth. It con- 
tains 135,451 acres; of which 51,708 are reserved ex- 
clusively (with a slight exception, as to Glen Tilt, where 
sheep are occasionally pastured) for deer-stalking. The 
highest mountains in the hunting district are Ben-y-Gloe 
and Ben Dairg. Of the immense size of the former 
some idea may be formed from the statement of its di- 
mensions. The highest point, Cairn-na-Gour (or the 
goats’ hill) is 3725 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the circumference of the base is estimated at twenty-five 
Scotch miles. It contains twenty-four corries, so wide 
apart, that a gun fired in one cannot be heard in the next. 
In fact, it overlooks a vast territory of mountains little 
inferior to itself, of glens, rivers, and lakes. Ben Dairg, 
or the red mountain, so called from the red blocks of granite 
that form its summit, is 3550 feet in height. The prin- 
cipal glens overlooked by these giant mountains are Glen 
Tilt, Glen Cronie, Glen Mark, Glen Dirie, and Glen 
Bruar, all bearing the names of the rivers that run 
through them. The lakes are Loch Tilt, Loch Mark, 
Loch Garry, Loch Hone, Loch Dhu, Loch Maligon, and 
Loch Loch. In this forest the third earl of Atholl re- 
ceived and entertained in a most splendid style King 
James V., and with him his mother Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, and an ambassador from the pope. Mr. Scrope 
quotes the account of this visit from Pitscottie. The earl 
built, “ in the midst of a fair meadow, a fair palace of 
green timber,” bound with birch trees, the green leaves 
showing thickly within and without, and the floor laid 
with turfs, rushes, and flowers. The front had its but- 
The interior 


tresses, portcullis, drawbridge and moat. 
was hung with fine tapestry, arras of silk, and lighted with 
a great number of “ fine glass windows ;” and furnished, 
in short, with all necessaries “ pertaining to a prince, as 
it had been in his own palace-royal at home.” Provisions 
of all kinds, fish, flesh, and fowl, were in the greatest 


abundance. The king hunted for three days, during 
which period the earl’s expense amounted to a thousand 
pounds each day. As a fit close to so magnificent an en- 
tertainment, as soon as the king had left, the whole 
“ palace,” with its furniture and adornments, was burned 
down. With the “pride that apes humility,” the king 
observed, in answer to the wondering observations of the 
ambassador, “It is the use of our Highlaudmen, though 
they be never so well lodged, to burn their lodgings when 
they depart !? Mr. Scrope estimates the number of the 
deer in this forest at between five and six thousand. The 
other principal Scottish deer forests are in Sutherland, 
Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Inverness-shire, and Banff, and 
in the islands of the Hebrides. The character of the 
scenery is, generally speaking, much the same in them 
all; exhibiting lofty mountains and deep glens, rocky 
passes, and sounding waterfalls, lakes, heaths, and bogs : 
in short, Nature herself seems to reign over them, su- 
preme, in naked and savage grandeur. Through all 
these extensive districts, every rock and cavern has its 
peculiar memories, legends, and superstitions. The bogle 
and warlock, banished from the incredulous imagination 
of the inhabitant of less desolate and awe-inspiring re- 
gions, still linger about the Highland forests, crossing the 
path of the benighted forester, and making his bold heart 
throb with unearthly fear. One of the most interesting 
features of Mr. Scrope’s book is his collection of many of 
these legends, so illustrative of the country described. 
The character and habits of this graceful and beautiful 
animal, the deer, we must not pass unnoticed. Of its 
graceful motion, its stately carriage, and its picturesque 
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not had opportunities of seeing those qualities, though 
certainly in an inferior degree, in the deer of our own 
English parks. But its courage, its self-possession in 
danger, and its skill in so frequently out-manceuyring 
the enemy from whom danger is apprehended, are traits 
less known, because only developed when the animal 
breathes freely the air of its native mountains. We have 
before alluded to the deer’s sagacity in running up the 
wind when pursued by the deer-stalker ; a still more re- 
markable circumstance is mentioned by Mr. Scrope, “ that 
in Devonshire, when hunted by dogs who are guided by 
the scent, they reverse their usual custom, and run down 
the wind! Something more than unreasoning instinct 
must be present here. Like many other animals, deer 
foresee changes of weather ; “sometimes,” says Mr. Scrope, 
“even two days before the change takes place.” At the 
approach of a storm they descend from the exposed hill 
tops into the shelter of the valleys: when a thaw is about 
to begin, they leave the lower grounds for the mountains, 
They are excellent swimmers, and will cross from one 
island to another in search of food, or of the hinds, and 
it is asserted that on such occasions the rear animal puts 
his head on the hinder part of the one preceding, he 
does the same to the one preceding him, and so on with 
all the corps. 

When the rutting season comes, the harts are heard 
loudly roaring defiance to each other throughout the 
forests. Each endeavours to collect a number of hinds as 
his own, and should he be disturbed by the approach of 
an intruder, a terrible battle begins, and continues till 
one, feeling himself beaten, retreats: but still unable to 
make up his mind to retreat with dignity, begins cowering 
round the hinds, followed by his conqueror, until a touch 
of the latter’s horn sends him at once scampering off, or 
he bounds aside and recommences the fight. Harts have 
been known to kill each other in these encounters. A 
pair were found in one of the duke of Gordon’s deer 
forests with their horns inextricably locked, one dead and 
the survivor captive, soon to share the fate of his victim. 
The horns thus involved are still preserved. This pe- 
riod of excitement lasts only a few days, during which 
the hart is a dangerous enemy, even to man, if approached 
too nigh. The alarming attack made on Mr. and Mrs, 
Maule will be doubtless in the recollection of our readers. 
While they were crossing a park in their carriage, a 
stag rushed so furiously on the horses, that one of them 
died shortly after, and their own lives were put in con- 
siderable jeopardy. About this time the coat of the hart 
becomes of a lighter cast, his neck swells, and his body 
is drawn up like a greyhound’s. The repeated conflicts 
and continual anxieties of the rutting season leave him 
very weak. His flesh is now rank and unfit for food. 
The hind drops but one fawn at a time, generally in the 
high heather, where she makes it lie down by pressing it 
with her nose. She then leaves it until night, but does 
not go so far from it as to endanger its safety. Keeping 
to windward, she is soon aware of the approach of the 
wild cat or any noxious vermin. It is said that if you 
take up a young fawn that has never followed its mother, 
rub its back and put your fingers in its mouth, that it 
will follow you. The females are easily domesticated ; 
not so the males. 

Harts shed their horns annually, a truly wonderful 
circumstance if we consider that the horn is an actual 
continuation of the bone of the table of the skull, as the 
velvet or skin is of the integuments of the head! Nor is 
the rapidity with which this firm mass of bone is secreted 
less worthy of our admiration. After the old horns are 
shed, the new appear in ten days, and attain their full 
growth (immense as that often is) in three months. The 
age of the hart may be told from an examination of its 
horns until it has passed its sixth year. A magnificent 
pair of horns is said to be still preserved, containing each 





appearance, we need not speak, as there are few whe have 


thirty-three antlers that belonged to a stag killed by the 
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first king of Prussia. As the process of shedding seldom 
comes under observation, even of the foresters, we quote 
from Mr. Scrope the following notice of one such in- 
stance. Whilst the hart was “browsing, one of his ant- 
jers was seen to incline leisurely to one side, and imme- 
diately to fall to the ground : the stag tossed up his head 
as if in surprise, and began to shake it pretty violently, 
when the remaining antler was discarded also, and fell 
some distance from him. Relieved from this weight, he 
expressed his sense of buoyancy by bounding high from 
the ground, as if in sport, and then tossing his bare head, 
dashed away in a confused and rapid manner.” “ It is a 
remarkable fact,”” Mr. Scrope observes, “that few of the 
horns thus cast are found.” The hinds have been seen to 
eat them, but it is scarcely conceivable that all the horns 
shed every year can be thus disposed of. The velvet be- 
fore mentioned is a thick leaden-coloured skin, covering 
the new horns: when this begin to peel off, the hart is 
in good condition for the table and for the hunt. Such 
deer as have three points at the upper extremity of their 
horns are called royal, and were, we presume, the indi- 
viduals chosen in former days for the king’s sport. It 
was not uncommon in cases where the hart had, in sports- 
man’s phrase, shown unusually good sport, and at last 
escaped, for the king to proclaim him ; after which no 
one was to injure or molest him under severe penalties. 
There is an extraordinary connexion observable between 
the general health of the hart and the horns. A wound on 
the side of the body will materially affect the correspond- 
ing horn, and any disturbance of the system, as from a 
voyage, will interfere with the horns for the time. 

In size, the deer has greatly degenerated. In For- 


farshire, and many other districts, large antlers, and not 
unfrequently whole skeletons of deer, are found much 
larger than those of the present period. Mr. Scrope at- 
tributes this to the gradual dearease, with the altered cir- 


cumstances of the country, of fitting food and shelter. 
This belief seems corroborated by the fact that the largest 
deer are now generally found in the situations best adapted 
fur them. ‘The weight of deer varies considerably: those 
in the forests of Sutherland average twenty-five stone, 
but in different parts they have been occasionally found 
of the immense weight of thirty-six stone. The age of 
the deer is a subject on which most marvellous stories have 
been told. The Highland adage says, 
“ Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse ; 


Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man ; 
Thrice the age of a manis that of a deer ;” &c. 


In Germany also traditions accord an immense age to 
the deer. But setting aside this kind of evidence, there 
seems to be little other. In Richmond Park the keepers 
consider that the deer seldom live beyond eighteen years: 
at the same time, as Mr. Scrope observes, this is no proof 
against the animal’s greater longevity in a more natural 
state. Almost every part of the deer is fit for food. The 
colour of the skin is usually of a reddish brown. Its 
feet are exquisitely formed so as to combine beauty, 
strength, and speed, and to enable the deer to tread se- 
curely on the otherwise most insecure places. Its Latin 
name and distinctive marks are: “ Cervus Elaphus, corni- 
bus ramosis, teretibus, recurvatis.” [Linnaus.] Eight 
cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and none in the lower. 





Simple and Composite Faculties.--The mind being one, 
and entire, and invariable, without parts or composition, 
acts always as one being. It recollects, praises, judges, 
abstracts, imagines ; and when you say that it exercises a 
compound, or complex, or composite faculty, as for example, 
the imagination, you only mean that it first exerts one 
faculty, then another, and then a third. We never should 
call the process by which chemists bleach vegetable sub- 
stances a composite operation, because they first make 
oxymuriatic gas, then mix lime with water, then, by agita- 
tion of the water exposed to the gas, cause lime to combine, 
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and then expose the vegetable fibre to this compound 
liquor; we say that these are so many successive operations 
performed, and not one complex operation. An SO ima- 
gination is not one compound faculty, nor is imaginin 
one complex operation of the mind. But that mind in sue. 
cession remembers, abstracts, judges or compares ideas, 
and reasons or compares judgments—and the whole four 
successive operations form imagination ; to which you may 
add the further operation of taste, which, rejecting one and 
selecting other results of imagination, produces the fruits of 
refined or purified fancy ; if indeed this taste itself be any- 
thing but a sound exercise of judgment—a judgment re- 
fined by experience, that is, by constant attention to what 
is pleasing, and what disagreeable. The rapidity with 
which all these separate operations are performed by the 
mind, neither prevents them from being in succession and 
separately performed, nor at all shows the mind to lave 
composition or parts. Giving names to certain combina- 
tions, or rather successions of operations, and not to others, 
may be correct; but it must be admitted is somewhat 
capricious. We talk of imagination as if it were one opera- 
tion, though it is many ; and yet we give no separate name 
to several other successions as rapid of our mental opera- 
tions. So as to our moral feelings. We speak of con- 
science as one; yet it is,as Smith describes it, a succession 
(he says a compound) of several, among which pity for the 
party injured, and fear of the consequences to ourselves, 
are the chief. Yet we give no name to the reflection on 
past enjoyments, which is as quick a succession of several 
emotions,—namely, recollection, comparison of the present, 
and sorrowing for the contrast.—Dissertations on Subjects 
of Science connected with Natural Theology, by Henry 
Lord Brougham. 





Variety and Extent of Vegetable Life.—If we review every 
region of the globe, from the scorching sands of the equator 
to the icy realms of the poles, or from the lofty mountain 
summits to the dark abysses of the deep; if we penetrate 
into the shades of the forest, or into the caverns and secret 
recesses of the earth; nay, if we take up the minutest por- 
tion of stagnant water, we still meet with life in some new 
and unexpected form, yet ever adapted to the circumstances 
of its situation. The vegetable world is no less prolific in 
wonders than the animal. Here, also, we are lost in admi- 
ration at the never-ending variety of forms successively 
displayed to view in the innumerable species which compose 
this kingdom of nature, and at the energy of that vegetative 
power which, amidst such great differences of situation, sus- 
tains the modified life of each individual plant, and which 
continues its species in endless perpetuity. It is well known 
that, in all places where vegetation has been established, 
the germs are so intermingled with the soil, that whenever 
the earth is turned up, even from considerable depths, and 
exposed to the air, plants are soon observed to spring, as if 
they had been recently sown, in consequence of the germi- 
nation of seeds which had remained latent and inactive dur- 
ing the lapse of perhaps many centuries. Islards formed 
by coral reefs, which have risen above the level of the sea, 
become, in a short time, covered with verdure. From the 
materials of the most sterile rock, and even from the yet 
recent cinders and lava of the volcano, nature prepares tle 
way for vegetable existence. The slightest crevice or ine- 
quality is sufficient to arrest the invisible germs that are 
always floating in the air, and affords the means of suste- 
nance to diminutive races of lichens and mosses. These 
soon overspread the surface, and are followed, in the course 
of a few years, by successive tribes of plants of gradually 
increasing size and strength; till at length the island, or 
other favoured spot, is converted into a natural and luxuriant 
garden, of which the productions, rising from grasses to 
shrubs and trees, present all the varieties of the fertile 
meadow, the tangled thicket, and the widely-spreading 
forest. Even in the desert plains of the torrid zone, the 
eye of the traveller is often refreshed by the appearance of 
a few hardy plants, which find sufficient materials for their 
growth in these arid regions ; and in the realms of perpetual 
snow which surround the poles, the navigator is occasionally 
startled at the prospect of fields of a scarlet hue, the result 
of a wide expanse of microscopic vegetation —Dr. Roget's 
Bridgewater Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
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